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a proletarian victory at the end of it, but these for the most part were
middle-class revolutionary theorists who drew their ideas from books.
The vast majority of trade unionists were thinking only of the miners,
with whom they had a very genuine sympathy, and feared that if the
miners succumbed an attack on wages would be opened all along
the line.
As a revolutionary movement the General Strike had no backing,
and as an effort in " direct action " to bring the Government to terms
it was thirty years too late. In the days of horse-traffic a simultaneous
strike of railway and transport workers might have forced a Govern-
ment to submission. But in 1926 the alternatives were no longer rail-
ways or nothing ; the Government now had at its disposal a great fleet
of motors and motor-lorries in private hands and scores of thousands of
amateur drivers quite as capable of handling them as the regular
transport workers. Having armed itself with the necessary emergency
powers it was able in a short time to organize these into a transport
service which removed the worst fears and gave public opinion time
to work and the strikers time to think. The question now was
whether trade unions should exhaust their funds and workmen their
savings in a prolonged struggle which could only end one way, unless
they were prepared to go the whole length to a revolutionary struggle
in which the victory would almost certainly be to the armed and
organized forces of the Crown.
Before the first week had passed it was clear that the great mass
of the public, including an immense number of those who had
. answered the call to strike, were opposed to any movement leading
in this direction, and were becoming more opposed as day by day
they saw its inevitable implications and consequences. The more
responsible leaders were now very much in the position of Gandhi
when he saw his passive resistance movement leading inevitably to the
violence that he abhorred. They said, as he said, that violence was not
in their programme or in that of their followers; their aim and their
only aim was to obtain justice for the miners. But no more than
Gandhi in like case were they in a position to control the movement
they had started, if it should proceed beyond a definitely fixed point,
and to keep within that limit had been from the beginning the serious
intention of most of them,
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